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into groups often and ordered to pick them sis days a week for the Germans,
one day for themselves. Though always under armed escort, only women
and children were allowed to do the picking. Men were not trusted and
were not permitted to go to the woods. But now and then a soldier did
not hesitate to appropriate for himself the berries and the mushrooms that
the Russians were permitted to pick for their own use. There was neither
law nor order to prevent any soldier or officer from doing anything with
either the food or the household possessions or the lives of the peasantry
in the villages.

The only crop the Germans fostered was flax. Frankly they told the
Russians they needed flax as raw material for their industry. But other
field crops they ignored. They made no effort to sow oats, barley, or buck-
wheat for the simple reason that they had no seed. They had used up all
local seed for food, and none came from their own rear.

In consequence of growing lack of food, starvation was rampant.
Russians swelled up and died. They expired in their homes, in barns, in
fields. They fell to the ground and never arose.

When the Red Army reconquered the district it brought food for the
famished population. In Pohoreloye fifty men and women ate bread with
such zest that it killed them. In the months they had been living on
" grass " their bodies had become so weaned from normal foods that when
they indulged their long-starved appetite for bread, their bellies bloated and
they died.

In the pre-war days there were no epidemics in the district. During the
early fruit season dysentery made its appearance, but only among those who
insisted on eating green fruit. The Pohoreloye district was swept by
typhus which the Germans had brought. The destruction of the artesian
well, the bath house, and other sanitary improvements, as well as the under-
nourishment of the population, had provided a fertile field for its propaga-
tion. The hospital in the village the Germans had taken apart during their
stay there, still farther evidence of their passion for the destruction of every-
thing modern in the Russian village. The Russians renovated four wrecked
buildings, fitted them out with bunks and were using them as hospitals,
chiefly for patients afflicted with typhus.

At a most conservative estimate, at least one-third of the population in
the sixty-four villages that had been under German occupation for ten
months is no longer alive. All the men and women I met said that if they
had had to spend another winter under German rule, they did not know how
they could possibly have survived it. They had no food reserves. The
Germans had done nothing to encourage the growth or preparation of any.
In summer, people ate grass and carrion and died. In winter, they would
have only carrion, and even more of them would die.

In the Pohoreloye district the Germans informed the peasantry that the
kolkhos would be dismembered and the land divided on the basis of indivi-
dual ownership. But they did not mean ownership in the sense in which the
word is commonly understood. The peasant could not sell or rent his
land. Nor could he work it as he pleased. All tillage would be collective,
and as in the days of the mir under the Czar the village would be collectively
held responsible for taxes and for all other obligations to the German
Government. They even resurrected the old Russian word